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NO. 606. 
MISCELLANIES. 


—— 
SERAGLIO OF THE GRAND TURK. 


‘The 6fih number of the Foreign Review, published in 
contains a very elaborate article upon Turkey. 
fn ie evidently written by a man of sense and information, 
whé bad obtained his materials onthe spot, Indeed, we 
helieve it is waderstood, that the writer of this article, and 
of other articles in this Review on the same subject, held 
an official station at the QOstoman Porte, of considerable 
: ,and of a character to give him peculiar oppor- 
tunities of acquainting himself with the condition and cus- 
gems of the inhabitants of the Seraglio. Riis account of 
these strange things is probably the most authentic that has 
ever been published. As hut few copies of this work reach 
this country, we make some extracts from it. 
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their mothers from the old seraglio to live with 
them. The same happens with regard to the 
mother of a male infant; as soon us her son is 
raised to the throne, she is by him taken from the 
old seraglio, receives the titlé of Validi Sultana, 
and is accommodated with apartments in the im- 
The Sua personally inspect the effort 
n must ally i the efforts 
employed by the civil and military authorities to 
extinguish the fires which break out either in the 
city or the suburbs, or the villages on the shores 
of the Bosphorus.* [f a fire break eut in the 
night, the Silih-dar is informed of it, and he in- 
stantly acquaints the Aukislar-Aga, who enters 
the harem, goes straight tothe bed-chamber of 
the Sukan, and announces the event to the five 
maids who keep watch alternately during the 
night. One of these maids then puts on a red 
turban (the sign of fise,) enters the Sultan’s bed- 
chamber, and if he be asleep, approaches the bed, 
and begins to chafe his feet very gently. The 
Sultan, awaking, perceives the red turban, and 
immediately demands in what quarter is the fire,t 
on learning which he rises, dresses himself, gues 
tothe selamlik, and with his whole retinue pro- 
ceeds to the place where the fire has broken out. 
Besides the Cadines, the Sultan can also dis- 
pose of the slaves in his harem, he being absolute 
‘master of them. His mother, sisters, aunts, and 
relatives, as ulso several rich mussulmen, pur- 
chase useful slaves of the rarest beauty, and pre- 
sent them to ihe Sultan, who also frequently re- 
ceives from the Sultana-Mother and his other rel- 
atives their most beautiful‘and best educated 
young slaves, who have been chosen when chil- 
dren, and i 
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In onder to enjoy the fine season at the com- 
of the month of May, the sultans used 
‘a go tu one of their pleasure houses, situated near 
the! Eaux Doaces,’ called by the Turks Kiaghid 
Heuwc.® They took with them their cadines and 
favorite slaves; and during their stay in this 
coontry they made what the Turks call halvat, or 
retreat. females in the suite of the Sultan 
roamed at will in this valley, and bathed in the 
siver that flows through it; but to protect them 
from the intrusion of strangers, from two to three 
thousand armed Bostandzys guarded the avenues 
and environs of the “gp and itted no one 
10 approach within two miles, seraglio, the 
pode of ignorance, despotism, terror, and absur- 
js divided into two separate compartments,and 
subdivided into a number of chambers, compara- 
tively small, The first compartment, Selamiik, t instructed for this purpose in dancing, 
contains men, but no women ; the second, appro- | singing, music, and every accom t neces- 
priated exclusively to females, is called the harem.{ | sary to please the voluptuous sovereign. Many 
A deathlike silence reigns among this solitary | of these unforténate maidens, before their intro- 
population, which is under the sole dominion of| daction to the seraglio, have, through the grates 
one being, who, in the Selamlik, gives his orders | of their splendid prison formed some tender at- 
by writing or by signs, orders which often resound | tachment with some one of the Baltadzy, or other 
) the utmost limits of ire ; and in the ha-| officers in the service of the Sultana, their original 
rem by motions invites the selected fair one to ap-| mistress. In illustration of this we will here cite 
woach his mute Sublimity. Between the Selam- | two anec which do honor to the characters 
Bik anc the hanem is the apartment of the eunuchs, | of Mustapha III. and of his son Selim. 
hose office 4s to guard unnumbered sweets for! The Sultana Asma, sister of Mastaplia IIT., 
p who tastes without enjoying them. presented to him one of her young slaves, who, 
Before we pass to the harem we have to trav-| besides her rare personal beauty, was possessed 
the intervening apartment of the black eu- | of great natural talents, improved by ‘careful cul- 
and: will therefore say a few words con-|tivation. She was called Rouchen, or ‘ the bril- 
: ma hey slaves of the seepstio. The |tiant.? Immediately on beholding her, M 
ob Roles of heer one islar-Agas- | became deeply enamored of her, and, laying aside 
% or of t 3 and he also bears the | the sultan, approached her as a respectful lover. 
idle of Darou-s-saadee agassi, ot-Master of the| For the first time . oF wm, the monarch felt his 
: as the supe ‘ heart palpitate with ¢ es and fears of \- 
ad adeai evseaues of the Liabe, | ine love, as, in soft and broken sicoeuti, de 
is €qual to that of the Grand Vizier, and | dressed the beautiful Roucken. The maiden re- 
Die ee is allowed to be | pulsed him with coldness, but at the same time 
ae tuth of en the official nt of| with respect, her eyes revealing a mingled senti- 
Sultan’s eldest son to the ment of fear and sorrow, Mustaphu, attributing 
Vidier. All the black eunuchs of the seraglio, a-| this to an eseaive loge and reserve, 
Reeating to more ‘than two thousand, and all the more impressed witlf the maiden’s ex 
ie attached to the service of the Sultan’s sis-| He left her with regret; and the following day 
‘eats, or: cousins, whose'palaces are in differ- | repeated his visit, Tedoubling t= serdee—<=p—— 
Pe ey een 
. 2 com i w ortunate : an 
indian Agee. to iodinndbotapasie ot irra ose tren tate des 


: ; Mustapha, at length becoming impatient, demand- 
beentire harem, and treated with deference by | ed ny a explanation of suc ciluabdiowy con 
cadines, or wives of the Sultan. His vast/ duct. ‘Dearest Rouchen,’ said he, I love thee ; 
sl a from the selamlik, are never I am not thy sultan, but'thy most impassioned 

id. by. the eunuchs unless by express permis- | adorer ; I will use no other. power with thee than 

a eee sar to} that of love ; for my only wish . to inspire thee 
; hiehnes ~ as! wi io i sumes m 

| the of his hi Every Ma- with some portion of*that which con y 


i -_ Why dost 
hometan is allowed four wives by the nikiak, or heart with a flame unknown till now y 


thou not return my passion? Explain the cause 
civil contract, and a number of slaves, accordin i th 
to his desires'and “a — € | of thy repugnance without fear, and I swear that 


. : : fete ho 
are not regarded as concubines, because I will sacrifiee my wishes to thy happiness. e 


entreated and encouraged her so much, that at 

peed are ena ereeny of the man who purcha- | length she confessed her love for the Intendant of 
ies them, i are ently as 3 : ; t 

= ga. these by wives @ edded by nilcoh. the Sultana, her former mistress, adding that they 


oe be 0 dietndtion mands bas had mutually vowed an unalterable ee $ — 

is incuion ma ween 9 ent ‘ 

mothers : n cen | pose thyself,’ said Mustapha, ‘ thou shalt be hap- 

e% gh ue Serhan can repudiate the niki-| py, and I wretched !? On the following day the 
i. he ven though they have borne him chil-| Sultan went to his sister, and said to her, ¢ Sister, 

dsb nti he see wha ave |you ipo wre, very wong’ dea 

. . H 6 
her. master on part with her; but if “area overwhelmed with terror, replied, ‘ What have 


oc done to merit your highness’s displeasure!’ ‘ Why,’ 
om Oe master may sell her at the bazaar. i &/ returned the Soltane ‘ did “og yield to me the 
a alee ad his slave he grants her the niki-| right of another, in presenting to me Rouchen, 
The n that moment she gains her liberty. | who belongs to your Intendant ?? Mustapha then 
ty Sultan 5 ap iden to unite even with slaves related the whole affair ; and having sent for the 
y uikiah, pe form might - ret case take free wo-| [ntendant, thus addressed him: ‘I appoint you 
ich ie parental relations with a subject, | Pacha of Ghiowzel-Hissar, and I give you my 
forbidden by the constitution. The Sul-| slave Rouchen to wile.” The Sultan, in order to 
be among his slaves those who soothe his sorrow, employed himself in composing 
) and gives them the title of Ca-| 4 gazel, or epistle in Turkish verses, lamenting 
3, but, though his wives, they -are | the fruitless love he bore to the beuuteous slave. 
title of Sultana; that of Cadine 
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attachment for Pembe-Hare. ‘I love yaur slave,’ 
said he to Selim. ‘Cut off my neadyand deliver 
me from a miserable existence. I love Pembe- 
Hare, whom I can never ? ©Thou shalt 
have her,’ answered Selim ; and in effect, he gave 
the lovely slave in marriage to Saadoudiah, 
whose own lips we have heard the anecdote. 
There _— instance in the Ottoman annals of 
a prince taking by force the wives or daughters of 
his christian subjects. Jf.a Mahometan free 
maiden happen to please the Sultan, she is not 
taken to his palace, but to that of one his sisters 
or cousins, where he goes to seek lis beloved. 
Besides the black eunuchs, there are the Ak- 
Agalar, or white lords, also eunuchs, who were 
formerly directors of the harem, but by some mis- 
conduct they lost the confidence of the Sultan, and 
were replaced by the blacks. Their chief has the 
rarik of a Pacha with. three tails, and is styled 
Kapou-Agasesi and i, or mas- 
ter of the door of bliss. He is moreover chief of 
the chamberlains. 

The harem is situated in the centre of 9. erge 
garden, surrounded by high walls, and near il is 
an issolated divided into several apart- 
ments, which is the abode, or rather the prison of 
the heirs of the Empire. The only persons whom 
they there see are the eunuchs, female slaves, and 
the tutors appointed by the reigning Sultax, and 
who are generally old eunuchs attached 
to the seraglio. The heirs of the empire have’an 
agent cut of the palace, who is called Aga-Baba, 
or Sold lord,’ with whom they when 
they wish to make any purchases, but this corves- 
pondence must pass under the in ton of 
chief of the white posers bed 
moderate income from the exchequer (Zarb-har- 
re,) and in case of sickness, are attended by his, 
highness’s prigate physician. Though fe- 
aor slaves are chosen from idaga te aged, ir 
order to prevent consequences, still cases of preg- 
nancy occasionally occur. On these ° 
the Kehaya- 
accompanied by the midwife and the Kislar-Aga,' 
assist at the delivery, and the midwife ins 
seizes the new-born infant, male or female, Sad 
strangles it. The reigning Sultan is someiimes: 
induced to spare the fem but the males nev- 
er; and the females so saved are not allowal the 
title of Sudtanas, even after their fathers sicend 








Lady Sultazas. 


Mustapha TIL, father of Selim, iad” a the: 
named Bajazet, beir apparent to the throne, 


he loved and esteemed on account of his'talents, 
‘wit, and extraordinary personal strength. 
often sent for him to his harem, and detained bin 
during three or four days, consulting him on the 
affairs of the empire ; and when’ 


by the prince, who was aware 
of the infanticide law. The only person admitted 
was the midwife, and Bajazet stood beside her 
with a poniard in his hand, declaring that if she 
dared to strangle the child, her instant death was 
certain. He received the living infant from the 
midwife, gave it in charge to his other female 
slaves, and leaving the apartment, thus addressed 
the Kislar-Aga—‘ Go, announce on my part to 
the Sultan that a son is bora to me,’ and from 
that moment kept the child constantly ‘at his side 
to preserve it from assassination. On hearing 
this circumstance Mustapha became distracted, 
and employed every possible argument to per- 
suade his brother to deliver up the child, and for 
this purpose sent to him a deputation consisting 
of the Grand Vizier and the Mufti; but Bajazet 
was immovable jn his determination to spare the 
boy. The Sultan, in despair, went himself to his 
brother, and threatened to give orders for the 


ly. Bajazet in a fury drew forth his poniard, and 


breast, and will do the same to every 


devise means for his brother’s assassination. 





is conferred ine | This gazel, which is very popular among the} withstanding all these precautions he fell'a victim 
“when, eee im ba the covemany of robing | Turks, begins thus : ‘ Rouchen ! Thave given you! tw his retire artifices, who had him poisoned by 
which can only be worn in the os b mp Ca. | y, heart, and you have refused it. Itake itback| 9 Javement: During the whole of his illness the 
dines, The number of Cadines eg formerly with sorrow ! i shee’ unhappy prince held his child in his arms, 
fotror five. Abdul-Hamid had seven oan Mal. Beihau, the Sultana, sister of Selim, had a very| seemed to have no other painful sensation than 
ond, the reigning Sultan, is the son . ne ” | beautiful slave, called Pembe-Hare, or ‘rose-col-| that arising from the fear of losing the object of 
enth. Each Cadine has h separate a oe ored satin.’ She had been taught singing and| his paternal love. ; 
as have their eunuchs and female i ?| music by a Mussulman musician, called Saadoul-|_ 
Never meet except on the occasion of an ~ lah. This musician was young and handsome, Se 
couchgment, when the mother receives a .| With a melodious voice, and inspired his fair pu-| The following fine moral stansas are said to have been 
gulatory visit from the other Cadines. The direc- pil with an affection which he was not slow in| | 7. ue song of Charles IL. :— 
. fess of the harem Kehaya-Cadine ducts | Teturning. When Pembe-Hare had eeruneaet 
each night one of the Cadines to the  culeen’ her education, she was sent to the Sultan Selim, The glories of our blood and state 
 Shamber, and when his highness is di "S| \eaving her former lover inconsolable. As he Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
. With either of them, either from barren ispleased | vas an excellent musician, he often went to the There is no armour against fate: 
other cause, he marries her to one of ree Ps A seraglio, and sung Persian and Turkish airs to Death lays his icy hands on kings : 
and takes a fresh one in her place ; “4 ke’ Oe. the Sultan, who was a musical amateur. Saah- Sceptre and crown 
. the who has been delivered of a child, whether | Muah, tormented by his passion, expressed it in Must tumble down, 
At be dead or livi cannot be dismissed f, the the languishing tones of his voice, so much so, that And in the dust be equal made 
seragtio, The Su os cannot take any stan fa. Selim at length remarked it, and one day addres- With the poor crooked seythe and spade. 
nes left by his , but on his accession sed him as follows: ‘ Saadoullah, thy manner of en sil eal tne 
lodges them, ith their jewels, &. in the Esqui singing convinces me that thou hast some secret =. aicon iad Suareh whibeb Ging Sine: 
Serai, or seraglio. This a Se building is |°°°°O*: I pity thee. Disclose to me thy cause all os Ca ra yield, 
situated in the centre of the city, and funn. 4 of grief, and I swear by the God of Kiabe, that I ae ee 
_ by lofty walls, and destined te the 1| will do everything for thy liappiness.’ A They tame but one ’ 
bode of Cadines surviving the Sultan They sionate lover is easily persuaded to reveal his love oo or late, : 
saave thereevery convenience, and are attended |*t every hazard, and Saadoullah, pre to be ey ¥ stoop to ~~ RERET 
Wy tie eonachs and slaves, ” Their children, if) @e marty of the confession, boldly avowed his > ta eee my ae ’ 
r ran gah pda hat we —- ms Sead Ps ‘ 5 
; eese 5 if female, the « : — : nds wither on your 3 
i the Saltan’s harem, under the ins Laas the all psape ihe bn aan a er snp 7 te Then boast no more-your mighty deeds ; 
Kelaye-Codina, till they marry, when they take See arta aera Se deventee ert ctetgiom Upon Death’s purple altar now 
charm — _ ; See where the victor victim bleeds : 
be manent "ay, ivhich takes its jname feom a} ¢ The inhabitants of Constantinople and the suburbs are All heads must come 
Toshaia stunted oa the Cory, crataned there by the | forbidden to build their houses of stone ; this having been Teche whiten: 
{Plc cfsalatatnn trom Salem (Good sernces hy \the onismmlas be cascot revake baning amy sobd ating | Only the nctions of the jut 
Whe lariolable place, — wherein to ietvench vhemesives. i Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 








white eunuchs. They receive a very | 


di pene, : Sib 
ina, or directress ra} ~ ¢ Om Fridoy, the greece shores of Sicily came io} ; 


the throne, but are called Hanoum-Spltante, or |*°Y 


child’s assassination if it were not yielded willing- 


exclaimed— First I will plunge the dagger in thy 
one who 
shall attack my infant’s life.” The Sultan, terrifi- 
ed by this menace, retired, and instantly began - 

e 
employed a thousand attempts to poison him, but 
Bajazet was on his guard, though dragging a mis- 
erable existence in continual fear for his own life 
and that ofhis child ; he was obliged to cook his 
own food, and in his illness he refused to take 
any medicine till his physician had tasted it. Not- 


and | wind, which was from the S. W. changed sudden- 


i storm of 


Frem Billiman’s Journal. 
A NIGHT SQUALL AT SEA. 


We have been peumitied to hear read parts of 


a MSS. work now in progress, which will, if we 
mistake not, form 9 book of a kind somewhat pe- 
cnliar. The author, a man of mental power and 
liberal education, taste and acquirementa, accom- 
panied an American squadron around the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and was ubseat fram this, 
his native » from the autumn of 1825 to 
that of 1828. In his character of Instructor of 
the Midshipmen, he was, in some sense, a privile- 
ged man, was o ¢ exempt from every kind 
of naval » Was at y to observe the pecu- 
liarities of life and character, of incident, 

and daty, the members of the Navy, was 
attentive to : and natural 

‘na, and availed 


he was. 
in several of the ir 
In observing these regions, the cradle of man— 
famous alike in song and story, in arts, in com- 
and gone; the of true and false reli- 
gion; the theatre of noble struggles for liberty, 
both ancient and was not an idle 
server, and men and things were alike embraced 
in his survey... Stale eager 3s 
But his leading object seems to-Ive. been to 
unfold the interior of the A “i picpr 4 
~~ Institution, so much spékén ‘of, but 
pe Save ¢ y be displayed to the ¢ 
final eyes and to Pitncat wach’ Praple heicbes 
of > elem teh ore ber 4, taridman’s| 
with the traveller to wae 
We lave: * #4 z ‘e ~ 
to insert the following eket 


























descend below us; the ship 
in the centre of an immense 
say 20, one felt in awe and 


space. The sails hung idly by-the-mast, and 





was not high, but the waves were-broken, confus- 
ed and foaming, and taking frot# the lightning an 
unnatural hue. Above me were the yards cover- 
ed with human beings, thrown by each flash into 
stronger outline, struggling hard to secure the can- 
vass, and to maintain their precarious footing s 
the ship rolled tremendously. And_now add. the 
wild _— of — ‘noise of many wa- 
ters,’ the deep att ant roar of winds, the 
cries of ‘men aloft,'the heavy and rapid tread of 
those below, the reiterated orders of officers, and 
the sounds of the trumpet agp ae all; and 
then add to this the-heavy rolling thunder, at 
times drowniog all these sounds. first lieu- 
tenant had the deck; he had sprung to it at the 
first alarm, and seizing the trumpet, had called for 
Black, his favorite helmsman. The ship was 
soon under soug sail, and now dashed onwards at 
a furious rate, giving to the gale a yet wilder char- 
acter. All at once a rocky island seemed to start 
up from the waters, but the next broad flash shew- 
ed a good offing, and we were safe; when sud- 
denly came a loud shout from the forecastle, ‘ a 
sail on the starboard bow! and then, another, a 
sail close on the larboard bow !’ I trembled then; 
not for ourselves, for we should have gone over 
them, and have scarcely felt the shock, but for 
the poor wretches, whom it would have been im- 
possible to save. The helm was put hard down ; 
we shot by, and again I breathed freely, when 
some one bade me look up to our spars. IJ did 
so, and found every upper yard arm and mast 
head ti with lightning. Each blaze was 
twice as large as that of a candle; and thus we 
flew on with the elements of destruction playing 
above our heads. In about thirty minutes the 


ly to the S. E. and became as hot as air from the 
mouth of an oven: it was the sirocco, and I was 
told afterwards by those most above the deck, 
brought with it a quantity of fine sand. We 
were then a few miles from Martimo, sixty-six 
irom Cape Bon, the nearest African shore, and 
300 from the nearest land in the direction of the 
wind. It lasted ‘half an hour, and was a stiff 
smacking breeze, but not near so strong as the 
one that had preceded it. 
A similar electric phenomenon occurred to the 
ship in which Caster and Pollux sailed, in the Ar-| 
gonautic expedition, only the light appeared on the 


they were received as patrons of sailors. Henee, 
the ancient medals represent them each with a 


this way, too, we may account for the story, that 

often appeared to sailors in distress, and also 
to armies, leading them to victory. The 
latter was nothing more than the electric fluid on 
their spears. I recollect hearing Professor Silli- 
man, in one of his lectures, relates a case nearly 
similar, of the late Mr. Whitney, of New Haven. 
He was riding on horseback, near East Rock, in 
2 }the vicinity ofthat town, during a night thunder 
great severity, und was astonished to find 
tow dis bat nso 
ighted, but now discovered the same 
seis jhe end of his whip, stirrups, and every 
prominent object. His own person, and that of 


Santo.) -] went ‘ 
a yon Fn sech mo 


caps of the two heroes; the storm subsided, and| 


star or flame of fire atthe apex of his cap. Inj. 
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was somewhat stately and reserved, and 

looked enquiringly toward him, he very deliber- 
ately drew from his pocket a small of letter 
paper, and handing it to you’ said— that: Mr. 
Sutherland, I am assured, is a part of a speech de- 


livered by you in the Senate of Pennsylvania !!’ 

You P paper, le first word on 
which your eye rested, was that of MURDERER, 
applied to General Jackson. You stammered out 
something in the way of an a 'y and bowed 
yourself out of the room. 


What was said on your departure, it is not ne- 
cessary for me to relate, as you are unable {o tes- 


tify to its accuracy. I presume, however, you 
heard enough to t you from ever darkeding 
the door of an in which Gen. Jackson ex- 
ercises ow “You are indebted to an’ ex- 


torted promise, given before your arrival for being 
permitted, with both your ears 10 quit the pres- 
ence. | ~~ ~Pram Taorn. 


Trusting to Providence. Another time in har- 
vest, it came a rainy day, and the Ettrick began 
to look very big in the evening. Willie Camden, 
petting ve crop in danger, yoked the white 
mare in t rene Te meen tr 
corn out of water-mark 3 but out came Meggie, and 
began expostulating with him on the sinfulness of 
the act. ‘Putup your beast again, like a good 
Christian man, Willie,’ said she, ‘and dinna be 
sitting an ill example to a’ the parish. Ye ken, 
that this very day the minister bade as lippen to 
Providence in our straits, and we wad ne’er rue’t. 
He'll take it very ill off your hand, the setting of 
such an example-on the Lord’s day ; therefore 
Willie, my man, take his advice and mine, and 
lippen to Providence this time.’ Willie Camden 
was obliged to comply, (for who can withstand 
the artillery of a woman’s tongue ?) So he put 
up his white mare, and went to bed with a heavy 
heart ; and the next morning, by break of day, 
ig , pe cae chance nang Or 

tis crop was gone. ‘ Ye may up your 
Providence new, Maggie! Where is your Prov. 
idence naw? A’down the water, with my corn ? 
Ah! I wad trust mair to my gude white mare than 
to you and Providence bauh! Meggie answered 


times as much corn as he had 
man came, and another, but Willie, refused all 
partition of the spoils. 6 Ay, may take up 
mar corn now where ye can it, lads,’ said 
Wit 3 SL keppit nane but my aim. Yours is 

gane farther down. 
ye might have keppit a’? 
drove, till the stack yard 
crap has turn’d no that ill out, after a’, 
gie; ‘ ye’ve been nae 
vidence,” ‘Na,’ rejoined 
Meggie, and 





an attendant, were tipped in the same manner.— 





Similar appearances, probably suggested to Vir- 
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most edvieable for the President to” pursue. He” 
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GALEM MILL DAM. 

At the term of the Supreme Court lately held at Ips- 
wich, the case of ‘The Salem Mill Dam Corporation vs, 
Joseph Ropes’ was tried, and some interesting questions 
were presented and reserved by the Court for the Law 
Term, to be holden at Salem on the 3d of Noveinber next. 

The case was opened by the Counsel for the Plaintiffs, 
hy Grst shewing that the Defendants had made themselves 

personally liable for assessments, by putting their names 
tothe subscription paper, and then reading such parts o 
the Corporation records as were material in the case.— 
Here the Plaintiffs rested. ? 3 

Three points were relied on in defence—two of fact, and 
one of law. 

Ist. That 5000 Shares were not taken up when the as- 
‘sessment was levied. 

This point was to be made out by deducting from the 
5000, the shares of insolvents and delinquents though the 
holders were solvent at the time they put their names to 
the subscription paper. The other side contended, that 
it was sufficient if the corporators were solvent at the lime 
of subscribing. 

The Judge considered this on the whole, rather matter 
for the Court, than the Jury. F 

2d. That Defendant was induced to assume a personal 
liability, in consequence of misrepresentations asto the a- 
mount of waler power. 

To sustain this point the Defendant's Counsel referred 
to a Report on the practicability of obtaining water power, 
which Report was published by a committee appointed for 
that purpose, of which the Defendant was one. By this 
Report, the Counsel remarked, it woul! appear that 60 or 
70 mill powers could be obtained; and thoy offered to 

prove, that the utmost that could be obtained would not 
be more than than 11, 12, or 13 mill powers. 

The question thus presented Judge Wilde reserved for 
the whole Court, and in making this disposition of it, he 

_ remarked ‘that either the misrepresentations must be fraud- 
= ulent, or founded on a mistake. If fraudulent, the objec- 
tion might avail the Defendant. But this is not pretend- 
ed; and of course, the objection will not be entertained on 
that ground. If founded on mistake, it is doubtful wheth- 
er the Defendant as corporator, can take advantage of 
what he (with others) did as committce man. It could 
hardly seem (at first blush) good law, to allow the Defend- 
ant to be released on this ground. Che Defendant had as 
much information as to the feasibility of the project as 
others, and perhaps more than many. The Court remark- 
ed, that if this were law, its effects would be most injuri- 
ous, and there was no reason why stockholders in Banks 
and Insurance Offices might not with equal propriety be 
allowed the same privilege. They buy with the expecta- 
tations of dividends ; dividends do nut always come; the 
stockholders are disappointed—yet they have no remedy. 
The cases are much (if not entirely) alike. And unless 
“some other views are suggested, the opinion of the Court 
on this point will remain as it now is.’ 
The Essex Register is very sanguine as to the result, 
_ and after a report of the trial, which we have abridged as 
-above, remarks, ‘the suspension of work upon the Mill 
Dam for the present season is a subject of regret—but the 
Stockholders who have promptly paid their assessments 
take satisfaction in reflecting that they have done all in 
their power to enable the Directors to proceed—and that 
the money paid in hasbeen judiciously disposed of so as to 
increase the means of the Corporation, for further qpera- 


tions. The delinquent shares will likewise be subject to]: 


the payment of interest, should the decision of the Court 
be in favour of the Corporation. Although the delay at- 
. tending the Mill Dam enterprize has been trying to the 
_ patience of its friends, and the obstacles throwa in the 
way of its prosecution have been extremely vexatious, yet 
ment expressed, ra Aoubi as to the expediency of prose- 
cuting the work as soon as practicable.’ 





Fewate Composirons. We said a few words, a weck 
or two since, upon the expediency of teaching girls to set 
types,—and we have had a host of replies. One, signed 
H., deserves some notice, as it is long, elaborate, and, in 
the main, well written. The writer, however, makes some 
mistakes as we think, which we will point out. His first 
objection to our proposed innovation is, that girls will get 
married and quit! now, all girls do not get married,—the 
more’s the pity,—and there can be no fear but that the 

_defalcations thus occasioned will be easily supplied. The 
established practice of employing twenty women to one 
man, in the manufactories, is assurauce enough on this 
head. Next, he thinks women are not strong enough in 
body, seeing that though a type may weigh no more than 

_& knitting needle, they accumulate in a composing stick 
until they weigh three or four pounds. Our answer is, 
that we think most women can lift three or four pounds. 
Then he says that women have not understanding enough 
to set types! To this we make no reply ; confidently be- 
lieving that he is by this time, utterly ashamed of himself 
for uttering such scandal. Then he says women would 
not be paticat enough to correct mistakes or make altera- 
tions ;—as if it were not an indisputable fact that women 
are a hundred fold more patient and careful than men.— 
Finally H. says, ‘ The women of Holland may follow the 
plough, and those of France may cultivate the vine, but 
in this land of liberty and equality, | think females can 
find employments better suited to theie capacities than 
setting types.’ Now, that is just the question. If they can 
find better employments let them keep out of printing offi- 


ees and bless their stars ; if they can’t let them be welcom- 
ed in. 





Ecclesiastical Council at Cambridge. Au ecclesiastical 
council is in session at Cambridge on the question be- 
tween the Rev. Dr. Holmes and his ‘parish. “It mét on 
Tuesday, the 19th inst. and is an ex parte council called 
by the parish, consisting of Rev. Drs: Ripleyof Concord, 
Bancroft of Worcester, Porter of Roxbury, Thayer of Lan- 
caster, Flint of Salem, and Parker of Portsmouth. The 
Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland is also a member of the coun- 
cil, but was not present on the first day of the session.— 
The Hon. Mr. Hoar of Concord, is employed to assist 
the committee of the parish in laying the case before the 
council. This committee consists of Abraham Hilliard, 
Francis Dana, and Wm. J. Whipple, Esq'rs. Dr. Plymp- 
ton, and Messrs. Abel Whitney, Job Wyeth and —— 
Holmes. ; 

On Tuesday sundry protests by Dr. Holmes’ friends 
were given in against the council's proceeding. One 
ground of objection was, as we understand, that Dr. 
Holmes had not refused to refer the subject to a mutual 
council. A correspondence on this subject between Dr. 
Holmes and the parish committee,was read, from which it 
appeared that Dr. Holmes declined submitting the subject 
‘to a mutual council, unless his church was made a party 
to the submission, this was refused by the parish. li was 
urged to tbe couacil that this was, in effect, a refusal on 


the part of Dr. Holmes to submit the subject to a mutual 
council. 





Controversy. If we must contend, let; 7 i 
and the vine, which shall bear sepa A attain Give 
like the aspen and the elm, which make 
noise in the wind.—Jeremy Tayler. age: he 


and best fruit ; not |- 





Lawyers and Judges. The Ediabergh Review for De- 


the principles of evidence. The article is a heterogeneous 
mass of elaborate, forcible, with a good deal of bad, and 
some coarse writing. For instance the writer says ‘ the 
mire of mendacity through which a suitor passes into a 
court of justice is not less repugnant to the ends of jus- 
tice, than is a roll in a night cart a suitable introduction 
toa ballroom.’ This is certainly bad enough, and there 
are other things in the article quite equal to it. 
Some very remarkable passages are quoted from Ben- 
tham. Alluding to the maxim that the law is in the breast 
of the judge until he declares it, he says— 
‘ The judges mind is the Gravament, the opinionist [that 
is the lawyer who is advising his client whether to go to 
Jaw] the astrologer.’ : : 
Bentham attacks lawyers and judges, especially the 
English, with quite a spirited ferocity. Take some ex- 
amples— 
‘ Of all descriptions of men (hangmen perhaps except- 
ed, butchers certainly not excepted) the lawyer, and a- 
mong the lawyers, the English lawyer, is he en whom ha- 
manity may be as acting with the smallest force 
—and least on him who has raised himself to the situation 
of a judge.’ : 

< Special pleading, like libeling, an’ forgery, has grown 
out of the art of writing; with this only difference, that 
forgery conducts men to the gallows, special pleading to 
the bench. The special » from his first entrance 
into the profession, never knew what it was to set his 
hand toa single paper, without a lie in it.’ 
‘The English conveyancer beats all other nations out of 


words, he may have his equal, but in the practice of what 
is called fiction—the most icious sort of lying—with 
the support and for the proGt of the judge, he has found 
an implement in the use of which he stands slone. By 
this instrument of fraud and extortion, he makes a man 
pay, as for the plain and honest ex ion of his will, for 
a tissue of absurdities that rival Munchausen or Mother 
Goose.’ 

‘In the present state of things there is no law; but 
what by a cruel abuse of language is called the law, is no 
better than one immense and everlasting snare; a field 
covered on its whole surface with spring guns and men- 
traps, without so much as a board to warn the passenger 
of the destruction to which he is doumed—justice the pre- 
tence ; pillage the object ; mendacity the means. Every 
thing is sham but the iniquity of the pillage.’ 

Alluding to the robes and enormous wigs of the English 
judges, he says— 

‘Seated in a chair, with common language in his 
mouth, a common coat upon his back, and no hair upon 
his head but his own, Solomon himself would not gain the 
praise of wisdom. Seated on a woolsack Barthdon would 
pass muster, while talking about entering appearances, 
or filling common bail, clothed in purple and fine linen, 
artificial hair and ermine.’ 

‘ Every sham science makes to itself a jargon, to serve 
as acover to its nothingness. Lawyers’ cant, besides 
serving them as a cover, serves them as an instrument, an 
iron crow, or pick-lock key, for collecting plunder.’ 

He will not allow that judges have any compassion. 

‘ The expression of sympathy whilst passing sentence- 
on a criminal, however justly suffering, is one of the com- 
mon places of judicial acting on the forensic theatre.’ 

‘ The assumed character of the lawyer. is that of physi- 
cian,—the real one that of poisoner-general.’ 

‘They are a partnership of leeches, fastened iniquitous- 
ly on a client. The advocate is a shark ; the judge with 
a sword, called a sword of justice, in his hand, forces the 
suitor into his mouth. They are cuttle fish, which, to 
blind and confound his pursuers, deluges, with a flood of 
ink, the medium in which he moves." 

‘They are manufacturers of a chaos of fraud and imbe- 
cility.’ 
‘They are players who sometimes furget to act their 
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this pendent looks brassy ; there is mot enough of shadow 
about it to taake tie lighter parts brilliant. The diamond 


cember last, has an article on Jeremy Bentham's work on at the hilt of the sword, is the famous Pitt diamond, one of 


the largest in the world. The crown is entirely composed 
of diamonds, except the three very large pearigin the cross 
at the top, and the circle of alternating sapphires, emer- 
alds, rubies and topazes round the bottom. It is consid 
ered we believe, the richest crown in the world. 





—— 


Rethschild, the Jew. The. following spirited account 
of this singular individual’s appearance, is from a new 
book, called ‘ The second Judgment of Babylon the Great’ 
—wherein by Babylon is meant Loxpos. Most of our 
readers propably know that Rothschild is at present the 
financier and loan-contractor of the world ;—possessing, 
or at least controlling, enormous wealth, and it is said 
exerting great influence over the governments, whose fi- 
nances he supplies. 

Sceptic, go to the Royal Exchange almost any morning 
that you please, and among some score of s, whose 
appearance will not greatly clevate your notions of the 
dignity and grace of human nature, you will see some one 
whose face and figure alite baffled your powers of descrip- 
tion, and his whole man and manner make you instinct- 


ively repeat the vulgar terastich. 


I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why, I cannot tell : 
The fact itself J fcel full well— 
1 do not like thee Doctor Fell.’ 


The thing before you stands cold, motionless, and ap- 


sight in the field of legal lucre. In mere heaping up of| parently speculationless as the pillar of salt into which 


the avaricious spouse of the Patriarch was turned; and 

while you start with wonder at what it can be or mean, 

you pursue the association, and think upon the fire and 
ne that were rained down. 

It.is & human being, of no very Apollo-like form or face. 
Short, squat, with its shoulders drawn up to its ears, and 
its hands delved into its breeches’ pockets. The hue of its 
face is amixture of brick-dust and saffron, and the texture 
seems that of the skin ofa dead frog. ‘There is a rigidity 
and tension in the features too, which would make you 
fancy, if you did not see that were not the fact, that some 
one from behind was pinching it with a pair of hot tongs, 
and that it were either ashamed or. afraid to tell. Eyes 
are usually denominated the windows of the soul; but 
here you would conclude that the windows are false ones, 
or that there was no soul to look out at them. There 
comes not one pencil of light from the interior, neither is 
there one scintillation of that which comes from without 
reflection in any direction. The whole puts you in mind 
of ‘ a skin to Ict,’ and you wonder why it stands upright 
without something within. By and by another figure 
comes up to it. ft then steps two paccs aside, and the 
most inquisitive glance that ever you saw, and a glance 
more inquisitive than you would have thought of, is drawn 
slowly out ef the ere while fixed and leaden eye, as if one 
were drawing a sword from a scabbard. The visiting fig- 
wre, which has the appearance of coming by accident, and 
net by design, stops but a second or two ; in the course of 
which*looks are exchanged, which, though you cannot 
trasslate, you feel must be of most important meaning.— 
After these, the eyes are shut up again, and the figure re- 
sumes.its stony posture. Daring the morning numbers of 
visiters come, all of whom meet with a similar reception, 
and vanish in a similar manner ; and last of all the figure 
itself vanishes, leaving you utterly at a loss as to what can 
be its nature and functions. 

That singular figure is Nathan Myers Rotchschild, the 
Jew, who holds the purse to all the kings on the continent, 
and cpens and closes it just as he lists ; and who, upon 
certain occasions, has been supposed to have more influ- 
ence in England than the proudest and most wealthy of its 
nobles—perhaps more influence than the two houses of 
Parliament taken together. He takes that post, to be in 
the midst of his scouts ; those visitors who appear to come 
casually, are allthere by appointment. They communi- 





part (to look and talk moral) on the theatre of justice— 
thus judges wink to each other and to the bar, whilst per- 
j avits are reading, and treat it as a good joke.’ 
‘They are idolators ; not only ra of a jury— 
the idol with twelve heads, but of an idol of their own cre- 


| ation, the nonentity of the common law ; the Baal to whom 


this priesthood bow the knee.’ 

‘They are dog-trainers. Men are punished like dogs, 
with a rod of Gictions and ed common laws. 
Out of one man’s beating another is left to derive instruc- 
tion as he can. Lawyers ase: ng 
of their dream, but the very dream itself.’ 

‘They are brokers who offer iums for corruption. 
They are schoolmasters to teach injustice, of which the 
law of evidence is a great school.’ 

§ The judges are slave-dealers, and the insolvent debtors 
are their slaves: the King’s Bench prison being a Guinea 
trader, and the long vacation the long passage.’ 


his prey, while the hawks were with their por- 
tion of the entrails.’ 

‘They are automatons only awakened by the chink of 
fees. They should not be made by the king, but by arti- 
sans in clockwork and steam enginery, as many as West- 
minster Hall can hold, where they manifest their coh- 
science by the mechanical signature of judgments with 
shut doors; while the parties unheard and unthought of, 
are, for their benefit paying their way through the sur- 
rounding offices, like half-starved flies crawling through a 
row of spiders.” 

‘Common law and equity are depredators who some- 
times hunt in couples ; one knocks a man into the ken- 
nel, . other, whilst he pretends to help him, picks his 
pocket.’ 





George the IV. and Napoleon.—Mr. Jones offers for 
exhibition on Pemberton Hill, Le Fevre’s Napoleon,which 
was here some years since, and a picture of George IV. 
in his coronation robes, painted by, or, more truly, after, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. We understand that there is some 
reason to believe, that Wheatley, one of Sir Thomas's pu- 
pils has better right to be considered its painfer, though his 
master did a good deal for it, especially about the face.— 
With some considerable defects, it is about as good a shew 
picture as has ever been exhibited here. The velvet is 
rather mean and unsubstantial, and a part of the ermine 
is coarse—looking a good deal like catskin—and the 
whole figure is flat, and the painter; in his anxiety to pre- 
serve the white band of which king George is so proud,has 
killed it, or at least made it alarmingly sickly. But the 
perfect drawing, the grace and ease of the attitude, the 
good painting in the face and hair,even the splendor of the 
jewelled crown, as it stands against a deep blue—almost 
black—back ground,and the exceeding truth and brilliancy 
of the gold embroidery on the purple, altogether make the 
picture a fine one of its class. Some of the gold—we speak 
of it again for we never happened to see any painted gold 
so gool—appears almost too like gikling. Two or three 
of the links of the chain of the order of the garter hanging 
about the monarch’s neck, are so true to ‘nature and so 
finely relieved by the shadows below them, that it is diffi- 
cult not to think them actual gold hanging on the picture 

The face of king George is remarkable. He is hand- 
some, and the painter has evidently endeavored to flatter, 
both in respect of personal appearance and of character. 
Yet upon looking at it for a few minutes, one sees plainly 
the signs of a greater age than either king or painter in- 
tended to have betrayed, and a very slight inspection dis- 
covers in the lips and nose and in the bloated and relaxed 
@esh which hangs about the jowls,the tokens of a sensuali- 
ty which one might well wish to conceal. The ornaments 
of the picture are worth noticing. The upper collar round 
the king's neck is that of the Gulden Fleece, a Spanish or- 
der ; it is composed of chased gold clasps uniting clusters 
of diamouds. The second is that of the Holy Ghost 
(French order) consisting entirely of gold Gllagree work. 
The third, that of the Bath, is formed of rubies and emer- 
alds in the shape of roses, thistles and shamrocks united 
together by silver scrolls. The lower one, that of the 
Garter, is formed of blue enamel circles enclusing rubies 
and brilliants anited by rosettes of gold cord. The pee- 
dant of this order, St. George overcomidg the Dragon, is 
made of pure gold, and contrasts with the color of the gold 





lace in the embroidery and tassel. To our eye bowever, 


‘They are long-robed hawks. The royal falcaner got |. 


cate their information, receive their instructions, and has- 
ten to act ; and probably at each application of them to 
the grand calculating machine, it was willed that a million 
ef money should change masters, or that a potentate who 
Cajls himself absolute, should alter his purpose, dismiss 
ha minister, or change the system of his politics. Un- 
gaaly as his external man is, and detached as it scems 
from business, and incapable of thought, it is the case of 
pertaps the most curious, and certainly the most powerful 
fo tncguen. machine that ever existeck 
Sonne 9 
They covuld with numbers in a manner 
enough, no > but their play was unproductive, was 
nothiug but a meteor marvel to be soon forgot ; but this 
wields the purse of the world, and by means of that all the 
power in it, Along, too, with the intuitive magic of num- 
bers which this singular being possesses, there must be a 
magic over the passions of men ; but what is it, or how it 
works, the possessor will not tell, and no body else can. 
Even this secrecy, however, forcible and full as it is, 
cannot last forever. The former high priests of Mammon 
have suffered reverses, have been swept of all their wealth, 
driven to despair, and perished by theis own hands, and 
therefore the man who lives upon the produce of bis daily 
industry, must be more happy, and may be more secure 
than Rothschild the Jew, amid all his wealth and power. 
So much for the very name of the remnant of Jacub. 





Musquiloes. These winged turments will soon be upon 
us,—and as it is sometimes well to be forearmed, we give 
J our readers the following from the New York Courier :— 
between which paper and the Augusta Chronicle, they 
must judge for themselves. 


[From the Augusta Chronicle.] 

Musquito Bites.—Prevention beller than Cure. The N. 
Yorn rier informs its readers, under the head of ‘ Cure 
for Musquito Bites,’ that a little ammonia placed ‘on the 
bite will instantly remove the pain. This is well for those 
who have been bitten ; but those who have not may ren- 
der the cure unnecessary, by using as a preventative, a 
few drops of Oil of P. i diluted in a little water, 
which, being rubbed over the face and hands, will effectu- 
ally keep the ‘ vexatious intruders away.’ ‘This applica- 
tion, made’on retiring to rest, will render a Musquito net 
ummecessary during the whole night, and its scent, howev- 
er offensive to Musquitoes, will generally be found agreea- 
ble tothose who use it. The slight burning sensation 
which it produces at first will not be felt after three or four 
applications. 

We have tried the Pennyroyal and beg leave to acquaint 
the Chronicle with our own experience. We are au fail 
in this musquito business. It depends altogether on the 
appetite of the little villain. If he be ravenous, neither 
camphire, cologne nor pennyroyal will keep him at a dis- 
tance—like Othello, he ‘ will have blood.’ Last summer, 
our nose was the scene of a regular battle between one of 
those winged cavaliers and the spirit of pennyroyal. It 
was a warm, moonlit night. We bathed our meek face, 
accordieg to the prescription, in the confidence of hope, 
and we puf our head on the pillow in the sense of security. 
Presently we heard the trumpet of war sounded, and from 
a corner of the room we saw a dissipated, late hour kecp- 
ing, swaggering old musquitoe making directly towards us 
He approached within a few inches of our face, when he 
suddenly stopped aad appeared to turn up his nose in dis 
gust. It was evident that he was not fond of pennyroyal. 
‘ Aha!’ said we, ‘we are in a charmed circle which the 
monster cannot pass—blessed pennyroyal!’ He continu- 
ed to make demonstrations at a distance, pretty much likc 
the night birds and snakes in Der Freischutz, meanwhile 
we fell into that deep slumber which a good couscicnce 
and the sense of safety always produce. The morning 
came, and our mirror us a nose as full of musqui- 
toe bites as Switzerland is of mountains. {[t was a con- 
gregation of little volcanic hills ofa fierce and fiery as- 
pect. Appetite had prevailed over disgust, and during our 
sleep, the old musquitoe aud all his brothers, uncles, and 
cousins had helped themselves and had if all their own 
way. Thus were we phiebotomized from our rash confi- 
dence in pennyroyal. From that time to the end of the 
then musquito administration, we used a net. Perhaps, 
however, the musquitoes of Georgia are more particular 
and delicate in their tastes than those of New Yurk. 





Litrrary. Ourika—This beautiful tale is from 
the French of the Duchess of Duras. It represents a 
young negress, educated and indulged as if social institu- 
tions did not look upon the color of her skiu as a brand of 
indelible disgrace, interposing between her and the high 
places and enjoy ments of social life, an impassable gulph. 
She displays the most valuable qualities, and proves that 
the thorough culture bestowed upon her, was uot in vain 





isthing belore this one | 
wonderful 
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But she is miserable, and seeks in a convent the rest 

is doomed not to fad ou earth, and dies. Such ie the sub- 
stance of this story, and it is told in a way that honors the 
heart as well as the intellect of the author. 


Edge Hill.—This is a tale of our revolution. It is not 
a work of high pretensions, and does not perpetu- 
ally disgust with unsuccessful efforts,—and ia these 
days it is something to be able tosay this. The story ts 
not ill told, and relates to some of the most interesting 
scencs and circumstances of the revolution. 


Tales of a Military Life.—This work is by the author of 
the Military Sketch Book,—and is of much the same cha- 
racter. The Grst tale is rather comsmon-place, but con- 
tains some interesting passages. The second ‘ Gentleman 
Gray’ is founded on a tragical circumstance which occur- 
red, we believe in the British garrison at Gibraltar. A 
private soldier, of excellent character and good education 
had a young and very pretty wife whom his captain en- 


: deavored to seduce. {a one of his attempts the soldier 


surprised him, challenged him to fight, and finally struck 
him with fis sword ;—for which offence he was tried by a 
court martial and shot. His wife died of a broken heart. 
Iu Gentleman Gray the catastrophe is a little altered, as 
Gray’s life is saved by the interposition of the Comman- 
der in Chief; but he becomes insane and dies in a hos- 
pital. 

A very clever version of this story may be found in a 
Jate number of the Museum, or Spirit of Foreign Maga- 
zines. 


Moore has a new Musical Work in a state of cunsidera- 
ble forwarduess, which he designates ‘Legendary Bal- 
lads.’ Many of the old Melodies are selected by himself, 
and others supplied and harmonized by Sir John Steven- 
son, his old friend and coadjutor, 





The Lazy Fever. Whether any portion of the present 
troubles in the moneyed world would have been prevented 
by a more general use of the following or some similar 
remedy. we know not. But at all events we hereby put 
the public in possession of a receipt, which, if it do no 
good can do no harm,—and that is more than all receipt- 
mongers can say. It is taken from an old book on physic, 
entitled, ‘ The Breviary of Healthe, by Andrew Boorde, 
Phasiche Doctoure, an Englishman, anno 1557.’ 


‘The 151 chapitre doth shewe of an evyll fever, the 
which doth combat yonge persons, named the fever burden 
(lazy fever.) Among all the fevers, I had almost forgot- 
ten the fever burden, with whiche many yonge men, yonge 
women, maydens, and other yonge persons, bee soor in- 
fected now-a-days. The cause of this infirmitiee :—This 
fever doth come naturally, or els by evyll and slothful 
brynging up. If it do come by nature, then the fever is 
incurable ; for it can never out of the fleshe, that is bred 
in the bone ; yf it come by slothful brynging up, it may 
be holpen by diligent labor. A remedy :—There is noth- 

ng for the fever burden as is unguentam baculinum ; that 
s to say, take a sticke or wan of a yard of length, and 
more, and let it be as great.as.a man’s fynger, and with it 
anoynt the back and shoulders well, morning and evening, 
and do this 21 days, and if thia fever wy! not bee holpen 
in that tyme, let them beware of waggynge on the gal- 
lowes ; and whytes they do take theyre medicine, put no 
lubber-wort in theyre potage.’ 





I'm glad it is no worse. Acertain clergyman of Maine 
discoursing upon the text ‘ strait is the way,’ enlarged to 
his congregation upon the very great obstacles to sal- 
vation ; insisting on the very small number that would fi- 
nally be saved. 1 douht my brethren, said he, whether out 
ef this whole congregation even one, the probability cer- 
tainly is that not more than one will be saved.’ One. of 
his hearers, who had been listening with some interest to 
know how narrow a chance of escape the preacher was 
going to give, with a comic gravity remarked ‘Iam very 
glad itis no worse’ =. ‘ 

Eye 
Foe the New-Engiand Galaxy. 
Familiar Epistles to Great Characters, 
By Gracchus Gumption, Gent. 
No. 1. 
TO THE CANADIAN GIANT. 
6 Argumentum ad hominem.” 
At length I see thee: and is this 
Our Stevens’ strong antithesis ? 
Why, Jounson, as I live— 
Had the great Doctor been with us 


His Lexicon had dubb‘d thee thus— 
* DEGREE SUPERLATIVE !’ 


In man’s esteem thou slandcst high ; 
That fact, should any man deny, 
T would bet any money on. 
* Tis rumour'd, that thou art Sam's-son 
Who married, as ’ tis whispered, one 
Who was Miss Pally-Gonian! 


We pay thee greatly —‘ heu jam salis’— 
For this, an exhibition—gralis— 
Study the Law— you'll :ise— 
Justiee would gain solidity — 
Bum-bailiffs would look up to thee, 
As judge of the—assize. 


Should creditors thy person pen 

In ‘ durance vile,’ not boot-less then 
Thy suit for a discharge, 

For all the folks would shortly sce 

Tho’ long in prison—there thou 'd be— 
A gentleman—al large ! 


What faith does thy great reason trammel ? 
Sid’st thou with Owen, or a Cam'eL— 

Whose leg to thine 's a spigot ? 
With Turks and Christians both—thou'rt thick— 
But Musselman, or Catholic— a, 

We see thou art a Bigot. 


What Measures thou hast ta‘en—who 'll say— 
Since thou hast left thy Can-a-day, 
Under thy Piamarter ? 
All heads are little Vulmegswhen - 
Compar'd to thine—we all see then— 
Thine is a Nutmeg-grater. 
To great Guildhall, in Londoa, go : 
The Cockney's pride, great Geg, will show, 
















































































































[Pee the Stew Raa’ 
Messrs. Editors,—Vew are at Liberty a 
you please of the annexed letter, — 
however, that you cannot but allow, thes 
which the Eastern Minx speaks of me, 
submitting the scrawl to public ase, 
Yours, ia high 


We left, as you well know, my dear 

banks of the Kennebec, in D ~ 
write from the city, I must be is the city, we 
the case. This place of notions, is Hetle _ 
men are dull, and the women ee, 
you éan say. By the way, ! had better 
place, that one and all of ‘ Boston folks,’ 
sovereign contempt for ‘down east’ aad (aac 
This may, in some measure, account fee mete 
‘entre nous.’ I despise, as mach as they a G 
on that score, we are nearly even. Pie 


On our arrival, we were greeted with a) meus 
of cordiality by our cousins, as we could gues. 
that we were fresh from the land of ' 
They knew, however, that the visit weal) 
them—for you must know, that it is ihe 
a journey,’ during the warm seasoa, aud 
‘nine Miss Simmonses,’ Saratoga and 
too far for Pa’s purse—so poor ‘ down 
resort (for even city belles can go a ‘ comidiens 
cheap, and not much out of fashion.” “Aes 
troduced to the family, I escaped to my gegg 
my dress an: ideas—the former being eve qui 
the most important of the two. In fact, desea 
up for sense, modesty, ans, I had almost a i 
but not so bad as that—they de admire beauties 
ten sce a knot of young fren around @ prey, & 
who could not spell the name of the sith hel 
made of. AsI made my appearance 
campaign was opening, you may be 
business enough on hand. Dresses to 
— introductions to be made—then calls, 
routs, and the theatres,—but I: won't 
long history of the winter's amusements, 
and the most to my taste, were one or twe 
snow-sturms, which kept us prisoners for @. 
forded me time for collecting my scatters 
would make your laughing eyes twinkle, my Gy 
could you but see the doleful looks of my coa¥iia 
ing a snow-storm ; one was to go to a ball. 
select, but—' Oh dear, how it snows "" 
sport a new cloak of the Intest cut, but’ Ia 
er be able to walk again this winter.’ 
in Ned, as pretty a specimen of co 
hair ‘ frizzed,’ ar paraded Washin 
was obliged to stay at home. He came to me 
dolorous phiz, saying, in his silly, lisping | 
coth, did you ever thee tho much thnow 
have his portrait in my next—just keep: it, 
leave it behind when you come up in the | 
will serve for a key to the characters of two: 
Boston bucks. You may, however, have} 
seeing him, and thus save me the trouble, 
been ‘ down east,’ ‘ feeling,’ as he says, ‘ off 
among the wild beasts, which he has hee 
merouth and ve'y venomouth "He intends, 
excursion thither in the summer, and has 4 
to provide weapons for his defence. 1 
to apply for a passport through the Indias 
Kennebec ; he is grateful, and says he 
business with despatch! Oh, how 1 
through the swamps, biack-berry vines, 
pursuit of game. Poor fool, he little thiai 
Boston exquisite, will be the game of all. — 


You wished te know my opinion of the fil 
geueral. I should say that they were 
and literary—but proud, pedantic aad 
believe their city to be the most moral, call 
well swept city in the United States; and ait 
think that no notions are like their ot 
they are not much out of the way. 
‘ Literary Emporium,’ has turned the Fi 
able to read anil spell ; so that, what with ‘fal 
and ‘ Ladies’ Literary Rooms,’ they are §eal 
ee 
ent, is rather low. My good city cousiasé : 
—bat I heed them not. Irving's ‘ ,* 
Guished, and am disappointed—the ‘ 
made its cebut last month— Unwrittes 
dance—we may expect ‘ Unwritten Low 
though my glass informs me that! am at@ 
deous, I should feel rather funny if any ent @ 
to tell me of my ‘sich lip,’ ‘ fair forehead,’ af 
eye’—if the Editor will talk of womans, let Naa 
where than in the pages of the ‘ Monthly's 
wither if the breath of woman is to be ite @f 
And above all, I hope that he won't use. ‘4 " 
out’ for some years to come. But mach a1 @ 
the piece as a leading article for the ‘ Ameth 
Tam not insensible to its beauties. He 
however, who has heard or read ‘ Unwrittt 
ly has some good poetry in his ‘ Tales of St 
the same subject. To you, my dear Nell, @ 
for music is so often leading you into the (sega 
gination, a romantic girl would exclaim), af 
of our own little waterfalls, this essay mest | 
and setting aside its beautiful language, 68 
thing on the score of its truth—for we fedl, . 
earth is full of music’'—‘ and the best musityl 
of the human voice.” A thousand times he e 
at the deep and solemn response ‘ we - 
things which we ought to have done—aek: 
could not imagine what should thus affect aL 
covered, that this humble confession was 5 ee 
music from an hundred harps, withoat a i 
note—and though ‘1 am not known as a low 
still, I can listen breathlessly to a single Salat 
tiently hear it thrice repented. 1 be | 
how wonderfal the lullaby of my mother set 
for it hushed the noisy infant when all other @ 
it were unavailing. There is nusic in gra 


i 


" 
i 





fills the heart tooverflowing. {have 
place, and on all occasions—bet never ge’ 
overcome by the feelings which it excited, @ 


Beside thec, he 's no stroug man. 
Will’t print thy life, great siz-feel-four ? 



























Let thy biographer be—Mooaxr ; the prayer of a young mother over bee 
Thy publisher be—Lonc-mwan ! Prayer is always mingled with music—bet 
tous in the sweet tones of wonan's veice, Bil] 
[Por the New Eagland Galazy.} | Pe? than the most exalted of earthly 9 sd 


Mostagat Catuzprat. Messrs. Editors—The state- vote bree eros - © a 

pw in your paper giving the dimensions of the Catholic ‘ie ig rectendmeter epee a5 

ae and build mg io Meatreal, is very erroneous. fre well aware that titted ite cali 5! 4 

he followiag dimensions were taken on the spot, when of xai aid al Pte al 

on a visit to that place, about two years since. , ae ear Acg > / 

He tins eae a sana eb Ae sobs of a young parent, and have fell the oor 

jon a. ’ a 

to nearly nothing, in front en Gilling my own eye—yet | have gathered pane 
ing being built dibteatiagaatian walls ee +] a scene like that—and its strains told of tas 

ewe fleas tubers S00high ee Gevkeat co Hy and heaves. The shitek of sguys , 

Notredame . 
street, piasza supported by two octagon stone pillars 4 1-2 forth from the bursting heart over the grat" 


io 





- steed Giyiting, bat how Sp hee CONRES a 
— . ’ where nought is seen save the ised gase OO 
building was commenced in 1924. D. eye—this, like that of the great master, whe’ " 
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HAlscetlantes. 


THE MAGICIAN OF VICENZA. 


In the year 1796, on one of the finest evenings 
of an Italian autumn, when the whole population 
of the handsome city of Vicenza were pouring 
into the streets to enjoy the fresh air, that comes 
so deliciously along the current of its three rivers; 
when the Campo Marzo was crowded with the 
opulent citizens and Venetian nobles: and the 
whole ascent, from the gates to the Madonna who 
sits enthroned on the summit of Monte Berrico, 
was a line of the gayest pilgrims that ever wan- 
dered up the vine-covered side of an Alpine Hill; 
the ears of all were caught by the sound of suc- 
cessive explosions from a boat running down the 
bright waters of the Bachiglione. Vicenza was 
at peace, under the wing of the Lion of St. Mark, 
but the French were lying round the ramparts of} 
Mantua. They had not yet moved on Venice ; 
yet her troops were known. to be without arms, 
experience, or a general, and the sound of a crack- 
er would have startled her whole dominions. 

The boat itself was of a singular make ; and the 
rapidity with which this little chaloupe, glittering 
with gilding, and hung with streamers, made its 
way along the sparkling stream, struck the ob- 
servers as something extraordinary. Jt flew by 
every thing on the river, yet no one was visible 
on board. Jt had no sail up, no steersman, no 
rower 3 yet it plunged and rushed along with the 
swiftness of a bird. ‘The Vicentine populace are 
behind none of their brethren in superstition, and 
at the sight of the flying chaloupe, the groups 
came running from the Campo Marzo. The 
Monte Berrico was speedily left without a pil- 
zrim, and the banks of the Bachiglione were, for 
the first time since the creation, honored with the 

_ presence of the Venetian authorities, and even the 
sublime podesta himself. 

Bui it was fortunate for them that the flying 
phenomenon had reached the open space formed 
hy the conflux of the three rivers, before the crowd 
became excessive ; for, just as it had darted out 
from the narrow channel, lined on both sides with 
the whole thirty*thousand old, middle-aged, and 
young—men, maids, and matrons of the city; a 
thick smoke was seen rising from its poop, its 
frame quivered, and, with a tremendous explo- 
sion, the chaloupe rose into the air in ten thousand 
fragments of fire. 

The multitude were seized with consternation ; 
and the whole fell on their knees, from the sub- 
lime podesta himself, to the humblest saffron gath- 
erer. Never was there such a mixture of devo- 
tion, The douanier dropped down beside the 
smuggler ; the cavalier servante beside the hus- 
band; the Vicentine patriot beside the Venetian 
sbirro ; the father confessor beside the blooming 
penitent, whom he had condemned but that 
morning to a week’s confinement on dry bread 
and the breviary ; the bandit beside the soldier ; 
and even the husband beside his own wife. Nev- 
er was there such a concert of exclamations, sighs, 
calling on the saints, and rattling of beads. The 

p» whole concourse lay for some minutes with their 
‘Wer, noses rubbing the ground, until they were all 
‘yoused aionce by a loud burst of laughter. Thir- 
ty thousand pair of eyes were lifted up at the in- 
stant, and all fixed in astonishment on a human 
figure, seen calmly sitting on the water, in the ve- 
ry'track of the exolosion, and still half hidden in 
the heavy mass of smoke that curled in a huge 
globe over the remnants:-- The laugh had pro- 
ceeded from him; and the nearer he approached 
the multitude, the louder he laughed. At length, 
stopping in front of the spot where the sublime 
podesta, a little ashamed of his prostration, was 
getting the dust shaken out of his gold embroider- 
ed robe of office, and bathing his burning vissage 
in orange-flower water, the stranger began a sort 
of complimentary song to the famous city of Vi- 
cenza. In Italy every man is a port which ac- 
counts for the Italian poetry being at this hour the 
very worst in the world; and panegyric is the 
only way to popularity, which accounts for the 
infinite mass of folly, laziness, beggary, and _self- 
admiraton, that makes Italy pre-eminent in mas- 
querades, monks, madonnas, and marquises. : 

The stranger found a willing audience : for his 
first stanza was in honor of the ‘ most magnificent 
city of Vicenza ;’ its ‘twenty palaces by the match- 
less Paladio;? much more ‘ its sixty churches ;’ 
and much more than all ‘its breed of Dominicians, 








unrivalled throughout the earth for the fervour of 


their piety and the capacity of their stomachs.’— 
The last touch made the grand prior of the cathe- 
dral wince a little, but it was wejcomed with a 
roar from the multitude. The song proceeded ; 
but ifthe prior had frowned at the first stanza, 
the podesta was doubly angry at the second,which 
_ sneered at Venetian pomposity in incomparable 
style. But the prior and the podesta were equal- 
ly ont-voted, for the roar of the- multitude was 
twice as Joud as before. 


“tion. 


was received with thunders of applause. 


His figure was tall and elegant; he wore a 
loose scarlet cloak thrown over his fine limbs, 
Greek sandals, and a cap like that of the Italian 
princes of three centuries before, a kind of low 
circle of green and vermillion striped silk, clasped 
by a large rose of topaz. The men universally 
said, that there was an attrucious expression in 


his countenance ; but the women, the true j 


after all, said, without exception, that this was en- 
vy in the men, and that the stranger was the most 
* delightful looking Diavolo, they had ever set eyes 
cavilieri serventi were never in less re- 
pute than within that half hour; and quarrels en- 
sued in the most peaceable establishments, that 
dismissed from combing their dogs, carrying their 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and yawning six hours a 
«lay in their presence, full five hundred of the most 
faithful adorers of the most exalted matrons of 


Vicenza. 


The stranger on his landing desired to be led 
to the principal hotel ; but he had not gone a do- 
zen steps from the water side, when he exclaimed 
purse. Such an imputation 
before in an Italian city; at 


that he had lost his 
was never heard 
least so swore the multitude; and the ste 


was on the point of falling several fathoms deep in 


a laugh : and stopping 


Then came other touch- 
es on the cavalieri serventi, the ladies, the nuns, 
and the husbands, till every class had its share : 
but the satire was so witty, that, keen as it was, 
the shouts of the people silenced all disapproba- 
He finished by a brilliant stanza, in which 
he said that ‘ having been sent by Neptune from 
the depths of the ocean to visit the earth, he Ind 
chosen for his landing place its most renowned 
spot, the birth place of the gayest men and the 
handsomest women—the exquisite Vicenza.’— 
With these words he ascended from the shore,and 


ing in front of a beggar, who 
lay at the corner of an hospital roaring out for 
alms, demanded the instant loan of fifty sequins. 
The beggar lifted up his hands and eyes in speech- 
less wonder, and then shook out his rags, which, 
whatever else they might show, certainly showed 
no sequins. ‘The sequins, or death!’ was the 
demand, in a tremendous voice. The beggar fell 
on the ground convulsed, and from his withered 
hand, which every one had seen empty the mo- 
ment before, out flew fifty sequins, bright as if 
they had come that moment from St. Mark’s mint. 
The stranger took them from the ground, and, 
with a smile, flung them up in a golden shower 
through the crowd. The shouts were immense, 
and the mob insisted on carrying him to the door 
of his hotel. ° 

But the Venetian vigilance was by this time a 
little awakened, and a patrol of the troops was or- 
dered to bring this singular stranger before the 
sublime podesta. The crowd instantly dropped 
him at the sight of the bayonets, and knowing the 
value of life in the most delicious climate in the 
world, took to their heels. The guard took pos- 
session of their prisoner, and were leading’ him 
rather roughly to the governor’s house, when he 
requested them to stop for a moment beside a con- 
vent gate that he mizht get a cup of wine. But 


‘the Dominicians would not give the satirist of their 


illustrious order a cup of water. 

‘If you will not give me refreshment,’ exclaim- 
ed he, in an angry tone, ‘ give me wherewithal to 
buy it. Idemand a hundred sequins.’ _ 

The prior himself was at the window above 
his head ; and the only answer was a sneer,which 
was loyally echoed through every cloister. 

‘Let me have your bayonet for a moment,’ 
said the stranger to one of his guard. Ile receiv- 
ed it ; and striking away a projecting stone in the 
wall, out rushed the hundred sequins. The prior 
clasped his hands in agony, that so much money 
should have been so near and yet have escaped 
his pious purposes. The soldiers took off their 
caps for their discoverer, and bowed them still 
lower when he threw every sequin of it into the 
shakos of these polite warrivrs. The officer, to 
whom he had given a double share, showed his 
gratitude by a whisper, offering to assist his escape 
for as much more. But the stranger declined this 
civility, and walked boldly into the presence-cham- 
ber.of the sublime podesta. 

The Signor Dominico Castello-Grande Trema- 
mondo was a little Venetian noble, descended in 
a right line from AEneas, with a palazo on the 
Canale Regio of Venice, which he let for a coffee- 
house ; and living in the pomp of a magnifico on 
something more than the wages of an E.nglish 
groom. The intelligence of this extraordinary 
stranger’s discoveries had flown like a spark thro’ 
a magazine, and the illustrissimo longed to be a 
partaker in the secret. He interrogated the pris- 
oner with official fierceness, but could obtain no 
other reply than the general declaration, that he 
was a traveller come to see the captivations of It- 
aly. Inthe course of the inquiry the podesta 
dropped a significant hint about money. 

* As to money,’ was the reply, ‘I seldom carry 
any about me; it is so likely to tempt rascals to 
dip deeper in roguery. I have it whenever I 
choose to call for it.’ 

‘I should like’to see the experiment made, mere- 
ly for its curiosity,’ said the governor. 

* You shall be obeyed,’ was the answer: ‘ but I 
never ask for more than a sum for present expen- 
ses. Here, you fellow,’ said he, turning to one of 
the half naked soldiery, ‘ lend me five hundred se- 
quins !? 

The whole guard burst into laughter. ‘The sum 


ry chest of the army. The handsome stranger 
advanced to him, and seizing his musket, said 
loftily, ‘ Fellow, if you won’t give the money, this 
must.’ He struck the butt-end of the musket 
thrice upon the floor. At the third blow a burst 
of gold poured out, and sequins ran in every di- 
rection. The soldiery and the officers of the 
court were in utter astonishment. All wondered, 


the most celebrated swearers in the regiment drop- 
ped upon their knees. But their devotions were 
not long, for the sublime podesta ordered the hall 
to be cleared, and himself, the stranger, and the 
sequing to be left alone. 

For three days nothing more was heard of any 
of the three, and the Vincezese scarcely ate, drank, 


ped green and vermillion. Jealousy, politics, and 
piety, at length put their heads together, and by 


having the world in their own way, were silent ; 


consider the true wonder of the whole affair. 


statue of the founder of our faith. 


tering 


the stranger. The 





would have been a severe demand on the milita-| 


many began to cross themselves, and several of 


or slept, through anxiety to know what was be- 
come of the man in the scarlet cloak, and cap stri- 


the evening of the third day, the cavalieri had a- 
greed that he was some rambling actor or Alpine | 
thief, the statesinen that he was a spy, and the Do- 
minicians that he was satan in person, .'‘The wo- 
men, partly through contradiction natural to the 
lovely sex, and partly through the novelty of not 


a phenomenon which the Italian philosophers still 


On the-evening of the third day a new Venetian 
governor, with a stately cortege, was seen enter- 
ing at the Water Gate full gallop from Venice ; he 
drove straight to the podesta’s house, and, after an 
audience, was provided with apartments in the 
town house, one of the finest in Italy, and looking 
out upon the Piazza Geande, in which are the 
two famous columns, one then surmounted by the 
winged lion of St. Mark, as the other still is by a 


The night was furiously stormy, and the tor- 
rents of rain and perpetual roaring of the thunder 
drove the people out of the streets. But between 
the tempest and curiosity not an eye was closed 
that night in the city. Towards morning the 
tempest lulled, and in the intervals of the wind 
strange sounds were heard, like the rushing of 
horses and the rattling of carriages. At length 
the sounds grew so loud that curiosity could be re- 
strained no longer, and the crowd gathered to- 
wards the entrance of the Piazza. ‘The night 
was dark beyond description, and the first know- 
ledge of the hazard that they were incurring was 
communicated to the shivering mob by the kicks 
of several platoons of French soldiers, who let 
them pass within their lines, but prohibited es- 
cape. The square was filled with cavalry, escort- 
ing wagons loaded with the archives, plate, and | he 
pictures of the government. ‘The old podesta was 
seen en @ carriage, into which his very 
handsome en, te betrothed of the proudest 
of the proud Venetian senators, was handed 
: _ naustieratent bene moved, and 
ast, and most , the stranger,mount- 
ing a charger, put himself at the head of the cav- 
alry, and, making a profound adieu to the new 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAX Y¥. 


care of a file of genadiers, dashed forward on 
road to Milan. a‘ 
Day rose, and the multitude rushed out to see 
what had become of the city. Every thing was 
as it had been. But the column of the lion; its 
famous emblem of the Venetian republic was gone, 
wings and all. 

hey exclaimed that the world was come to 
anend. But the wheel of fortune is round, let 
politicians say what they will. Intwelve months 
from that day the old podesta was again sitting in 
the government house—yet a podesta no more, 
but a French prefect; the signora Maia, his love- 
ly daughter, was sitting beside him with an infant ; 
the image of her own beauty, and beside her the 
stranger, no longer the man of magic in the scar- 
let cloak.and green and vermillion striped cap with 
a topaz clasp, but a French general of division, in 
blue and silver, her husband, as handsome as ev- 
er, and, if not altogether a professed Diavolo, quite 
as successful in finding money whenever he want- 
edit. His first entree into Vicenza had been a 
little theatrical, for such is the genius of his coun- 
try. The blowing up of his little steam boat, 
which had nearly furnished his drama with a trag- 
ic catastrophe, added to its effect ; and his discov- 
ery of the sequins was managed by three af his 
countrymen... As an inquirer into the nakedness 
of the land, might have been shot asa spy. As 


national sympathy. During the three days of his 
stay the old podesta had found himself accessible 
to reason, the podesta’s daughter to the tender 
passion, and the treasures of the state tu the loco- 
motive skill of the French detachment, that wait- 
ed in the mountains the result of their officer’s di- 
plomacy. The tion of St. Mark, having nothing 
else to do, probably disdained to remain, and in 
the same night took wing from the column, to 
which he has never returned. 


SSE 
From the Edinbargh Evening Post. 
THE RETURN OF SPRING. 
BY J. MALCOLM, ESQ. 


Dear as the dove, whose wafting wing 
The green leaf ransomed from the main, 
Thy genial glow, returning Spring ! 
Comes to our shores again. 
For thou hast been a wanderer long, 
On many a far and foreign strand; 
In balm and beauty, sun and song, 
Passing from land to land. 


O’er vine clad hills and classic plains, 
Of glowing. climes beyond the deep ; 
And by the dim and mouldering fanes 
Where the dead Cesars sleep : 
And o'er Sierra’s brightly blue, 
Where rest our eountry’s fallen brave, 
Smiling through thy sweet tears, to strew 
Flower offerings o'er each grave. 


Thou bring'st the blossoms to the bee, 
To earth a robe of emerald dye ; 
The leaflet to the naked tree ; 
And rainbows in the sky : 
I feel thy blest, benign control 
The pulses of my youth restore ; 
Opening the springs of sense and soul, 
To love and joy once more. 


.. I will not people thy green bowers, 
With Sorrow’s pale and spectre band ; 
Nor blend with thine the faded flowers, 
Of Memory’s distant land: 
For thou wert surely never given 
To wake regrets for pleasures gone ; 
But like an angel sent from heaven, 
To sooth Creation’s groan. 


Then, while the groves thy garlands twine, 
Thy spirit breathes in flower and tree, 
My heart shall kindle at thy shrine, 
And worship God in thee: 
Aud in some calm sequestered spot, 
While listening to thy choral strain, 
Past griefs shall be a while forgot, 
And pleasure bloom again. 





LONDON POLICE. 
off his Guard. 


a woman, with rather an‘agreeable countenance,al- 


a summons against my husband ?” 
‘ What for, my good woman ?” 


© What, another female husband ! 
he arn’t no female.’ 
‘ Well, then, what has he done?’ 


other vife beside me.’ 
* Aye, that, indeed, is a bad business.’ 


vill put up vith.’ 
© What is your husband ?” 
and I’m thinking he’s a black-guard to me too.’ 


sume.’ 


vives don’t know of it.’ 


way.’ 
* That’s vot I say your Vurship.’ 


misconduct ?? 


reasonable voman.’ 
* Well, let me hear if it will satisfy me ?? 


‘ Why, not exactly s but is this all ?” 
‘ No, your Vurship, I’ve something 








his popularity. But he answered the murmur by 


governor, who stood shivering at the window in 


half charlatan and half madman, he was sure of 


Evil of Speaking in One’s Sleep, or the Guard 


¢ Plese your Vurship,’ said a neat little figure of 


though her left eye looked in a different direction 
from her right, on application for a summons at 
Guildhall against her husband, ‘I vishes to have 


‘Vy, plese your Vurship, I thinks he’s no good.’ 


‘ No, plese your Vurship, nothing o’ that sort, I 
assure you, though I says it. No, no, I’m sure 


Vy, plese your Vurship, J thinks as he has an- 
© It is, your Vurship, and vot no honest voman 


¢ He’s a guard of a coach, plese your Vurship; 
‘Then he’s not at home every night, I pre- 


* No, plese your Vurship, he’s only at home two 
nights in a veek, plese your Vurship; and he 
sleeps two other nights upon the road, plese your 
Vurship ; and I thinks he has another vife vere he 
sleeps, plese your Vurship; vich many of these 
guards have, plese your Vurship, though their 


I’m afraid they are a sad set of fellows in this 


* But what evidence have you of yatr husbzncl's 


‘Quite enough, your Vurship, to satisfy any 


© You shall, your Vurship. You must know, 
your Vurship, in the first place, he han’t been so 
attentive to me as he used to be; for, instead of 
stopping at home ven he comes in vith the coach, 
goes up and dresses himself, and puts on his 
best boots and things, and goes off to a public 
house, vith some of his rantipole companions, and 
I don’t see him till twelve or one o’clock ; and 
by | then he’s off at five in the morning, vich you 
know, your Vurship, is not doing the thing that’s 


vorse. You 



























orders to call him at half past four, so that he needs NEW DICTIONARY FOR oniia 
not be afraid of poston wi. oak himself, your Vur-| £5. CARTER & HENDEE, have veep « 
ship ; but for several mornings of late he voke up | Schools; with 

himself, and then he says to me, says he, ‘ Betsey, A 

it is time to be stirring?’ Now, plese your Vur- 
ship, my name’s not Betsey, but Mary, and he 
knows it vell; and I says, ‘ Vot do you call me 
Betsey for ?” and then he says, ‘It’s a _ mistake ;’ 
but, bless your Vurship, I’m quite sartin it’s no|™ 
mistake at all, and that he only thinks he’s got his 


















































































A ona 
other vife in bed vith him, and I told him so: : 
but he only laughs, and say s,‘ It’s my fan.’ Now, ix of Americanisms will assist the 
your Vurship, it’s no fun at all, and I hears that whieh are met well =o 
my suspicions are quite correct, for that he has [One of 
another vife elsewhere ; and this blessed morning, | lected almost entirely etdiins We 
your Vurship, he says the same thing, and tells me by any me 
to get his vatch to look at, though ri mae we he vindicat 
has no vatch in my room, nor never had, as plied to every am the Dix : diced and | 
leaves it at the office to be regulated ; and so Fam | pero thon hey sonny inthe nd Missionaric 
= “ must have a vatch vith his other vife, your ovement and it ts hoped tty om tn we te famton pe eek 

up. more exece! » ‘writer 1 
‘And is that all the proof you have against 2 Letoaiian TEE Mbouring t 
him ?? the pubic, “Tyan them in on 
¢ All, your Vurship ! and enough too, T think. | ord Hverd coplons, andthe detaitions ond setatan en weed conve 
Suppose your vife should call you Bill in her sleep, end the ¥ ad and in so d 
when your name is Jem, vot vould you say ’’ of great egn missio 
‘Why, Ishould say she was dreaming, but I | shall be unitornly go veachers end-all ion benevol 
should not conclude she had another husband.’ _| ject of education to examine |he work. ~NENE shan across 
‘Aye, your Vurship ; but if she said it often, | 5... poy, P. Parsworth, Precepter of Neve a ME Unjuat Re 
you’d think there was some one of the name of ; ne ane tlempten, Oa, Sands 
Bill, as she knowed.’ Le dpnuendte cn apuntention eftae chaitguenes ann 
‘That might be; but your foolish suspicions, coy imgvowel © by LS ‘ralightened = Many 
which may be ill-founded, are not sufficient for me | to secure a for Dt. Johnson"s definite oat voyages 
to conclude that your husband has another , wife ; | nunciation of the words, in the eglisk tenguage. iat Cook, firs 
and, therefore, I cannot, without better evidence, | nation of the labors of these eminent lexicographers, ina he 
grant you a summons.’ tod no the ce oer uhe princiitios of Rentich me an ‘ 
‘ Ah, just as I thought! you men always stick | bulary of Greek, Latin and Heripture proper names, anil = 
together ; but Pll find him out, if I goes down on | doubtless receive a ready admiesion into our 4 . reception | 
the sly, for I’m sure he has another vife, and her | sera!cireulation. DENJAMIG FOE courteous 
name is Betsey.’ From C. B. Hadduck, Professor of Rhetoric, &e. I Islands, w 
© Well, if you can prove that, you shall have a| 5 pave examined “ Sabena - we sdenaane. 
summons, or even a warrant, but not till then.’ _ | od for the use of Schools, and cheorfully ree mb 
Zs - ion, superior to all similar works, with which Fam the gloom 
And away bustled the little old woman quite | hope it will receive the patronage so amply . 
determined on making a discovery. She did not |on “hich ®t Sune ined repeat ap 
state her husband’s name, or the coach on which CHARLES C. HADDUOR, mankind, : 
he is stationed, but as, probably, many guards are | From 8. M. Worcester, Professor of Rheterte, at Aatiagummm curse of Gi 
liable to similar suspicions it may be wise to take Ted, "Tam sti that i 2 he beat Manoa SNE s0 small 
care, and not be ‘ off guard’ for the future. hey imeem Ss es (which we 
Amherst College, Feb. 9. be whale | 















Amusing Anecdote. Our countrymen in India 
are too fond of beating their native servants. Of 
this propensity the following anecdote is related 


ypvais DAY published by Faepes 
corner of School and Wi : 
vitLe, New York—the NORTH A AN 


pvercome 
hese child: 










































































in a recent work: “It was related to me with | , 1, The New Theory of the Earth. |1. Rocal sup mpt from 
great humor, by one of the principals in the trans- | Temperature of the Interior of the Earth. By Mol and a 
action, whose candor overcame his fear of shame. | Considerations on Volcanoes, the probable Caseesad tha portion 
He had been in the habit of beating his servants, | ducts, and their Connesion with the present any of th 
till - in particular anaes that he would | fin By boctett Rerope, emeeprt . nagined w 
have him before Sir Henry Gwilliam then Chief | _!1. College Education. The Substance of Two Ramm 

Justice of Madras, who had done all in his pow- | ng 5 Aeationss Calegn to tho Besslel SEE extred 
er to suppress the disgraceful practice. Having | ,,I1. Ancient and Bodore Miter a Giben? the soil, 
a considerable balance to settle with his maty-boy | _1V. Pollock's Course of Time. The Course of Til mperamer 
on the score of punishment, but fearing the pre- ip Sete Sy et of the Indians. Li een the s 
sence of witnesses, the master called him one day | 2d Fourteenth Annual ; 11 enjoyed, 


into a bungalow at the bottom of the garden, at 
some distance from the house. ‘ Now,’ said he, 
as he shut the door and put the key in his pock- | Economists in 
et, ‘you'll complain to Sir Henry Gwilliam, will |¥ 

you? There is nobody near to bear witness to 
what you may say, and, with the blessing of God, | p 
I'll give it you well.’ * Master, sure nobody near ?” | ‘ion et 
asked the Indian. ‘Yes, yes, P’ve taken good 
care of that.” ‘Then I give master one good 


Father | 
nan race 
pas, in t 
heave 
with | 
e hath w 
When C 








beating.” And forthwith he proceeded to put his Christmes ndwich | 
threat into execution, till the master, being the | ‘Xt. Elementary Instruction-—1. The Proskite fii pwn with 
weaker of the two, was compelled to ery mercy 5 | Fanos Rei ee. ene ie Nerture of i the 
which being at length granted, and the door| Xt. Clerical Manners and Habits. Lovers. on Oil fi F 
opened with at least as much alacrity as it was | rplisbite  sddremed to «Student ia the rat vi 
closed, Maotoo departed without beat of drum | | XIII. Massschusstts given te 
never to appear again.” —Eng. pa. iteability and ily alac 
‘ Zion, one Dome “ jad cerneme on these new 
Bank Management. The New York Evening _ pe Aa eo on ived were 
Post gives the following extract from a speech | 2% sdditions heing made with a view to the moreos 





~~ solicits gentlemen v 


delivered in the New York Legislature, by Mr.| 1 Losing 
citizens, and the Public generally, to call i 


Fisher;—“ Sir, who ever heard of a Bank estab- 


The 







fe. ft 


























hore he will at all times be found 47 HOME! 4 
lished on any other than a specie basis ? No one mle embraces thi opportunity of exprossing hs gu — 
certainly! He begged the gentleman’s pardon—he | ertions'to please. nce epagreanee bes » afford 
had once heard of such a Bank established some- | ,, ii known oxperinnce in this line of basiness f be ¢ c 
— inthe Western country—in Kentucky he | lieving that nonz WiLt Leave i moves Disease oF trout 
believed, during the rage for banks in that State. —Boardin ‘ " 
By the charter of that bank the capital stock was er nb Seaieg ony, Eh Bo hed 


to consist of Raccoon Skins ; to be paid in by in- LIVERY 87 A:0e 


stalments, of so many the season as they could 
catch ’em he supposed. Accordingly the first two | and under 
or three payments were made in real bona fide 
Raccoon Skins; but as the story goes, towards the 
last, "Coon Skins began to grow scarce on Green 
River, as specie of old in North-Carolina, and |» 
then the stockholders were put to their shifts.— 


livery stable keeping, has been to 
together with the assistance of several carefal nett: 
gy erp i4 
jorses a at month 
or 25 conta the single feed. rs 
iages and Gigs furnished at the 
strangers are also informed that they can, at 









































However, they managed to get round the charter, | °sry description for sale or hire. a 
by splicing Raccoon tails to Possom Skins.” | tion "A plontifal supply of at New 
e , : 3 i to be 
Fiume. David Hume observed that all the de- ARISTIAN DISCIPLE.—Hmnaul Islands rs 
vout persons he had ever met with were melan- & Co., will pay the subscription price for aay @ observe 
choly. On this Bishop Herne remarked, this | nmbets of the Christian Disciple to compte aa, ; 
might Rags rary be, for, in the first place, it No. 4 of Vol. 5th, New Serics— ’ vas ue habits 
is most likely that he saw very few, his friends | ———-—— . ¢ mag natu 
and acquaintances being- of another sort; and, Jygore SPLENDID ANNU a 8 bse and Pa 
secondly, the sight of him would make a devout for eal by ILLIAMD, GAY, © co. “s iend is 
man look serious at any time. ee — the wis 
»|Q‘ONTENTS OF THE IRISS# moet 
oJ UST, Published by PIERCE & WILLIAMS, | Journal, "Eitod by Goorge Poppet. | the a 
No 20 Market Street. : 


No. 1. Vol. 1. Edited by NP. Winks, Piently Yagraten, 
Address to the ie Unwritten Masic Imitation from Goethe. 
o the Public. 5 ion le 
The Republic of Letters. The Shunamite. Ruvigw—The lite: 
remains of the late Henry Neele, consisting of lectures on Hlish tecters 
Death Wace, founded om feo Atos ares jp i prose and verse. 
‘Absent Husband Lotter of Heneeati yo 
Noticzs—The Man of two Lives. Tales at Gens Oe 
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April 17. dat th 
PJ.OWN OF FICER.—CARTERS HENDEE, | ——ee she fled » 
coived the second Edition of Goodwin's Tews Ollee tried | qy OLN C. PARK, Attorney MG the ; 


May I. deine ne ee ‘ 


NEW EIGLISH BOOKS.—CARTER &|' 
’ HENDEE, comer of Washington and ry ~intnage A 









































in Nee 9s-Eve, and other 
1 w-Xear s-Eve, poeme—by Bernard Barton. 
sons wh Py nye TE without pau Sov se. 
an fatroductory eseay—by Sten magge D.” delay, with bed blindly | 
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must know, your Vurship, that the vatchman hes 






